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SECTION  I 


Responsibilities  in  the  International  Community 
for  Development  in  New  Member  States 


I.  THE  REMARKABLE  RISE  OF  NEW  STATES 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  political  developments  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  has  been  the  birth  of  twenty-one  new  sov- 
ereign states.  There  has  been  nothing  quite  like  it  for  considerably 
more  than  a century,  when  most  of  the  Latin  American  republics 
we  know  today  came  into  being.  Actually,  its  transforming  effect 
on  the  political  map  of  the  world  has  been  much  more  far-reaching 
than  that  of  the  first  wave  of  new  Latin  American  states.  Over  six 
hundred  million  people,  spread  over  three  continents,  have 
sloughed  off  their  allegiance  to  alien  masters  and  entrusted  the 
conduct  of  their  national  affairs  to  their  own  leaders.  In  some 
cases,  for  example  in  Iceland  and  Ceylon,  in  the  Sudan  and 
Ghana,  the  process  of  birth  has  been  relatively  painless.  In  others 
— notably  in  Indonesia — it  has  been  induced  by  revolutionary  up- 
rising. In  India  and  Pakistan  it  involved  the  partition  of  a sub- 
continent accompanied  by  vast  social  upheavals. 

Country  by  country,  the  pattern  of  events  has  varied  according 
to  particular  circumstances,  and  the  political  aftermath  has  re- 
flected these  differences.  Nevertheless,  the  heart  of  the  matter  in 
each  case  has  been  the  assumption  of  heavy  responsibilities  by 
new  men  for  their  own  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations  has  been  confronted  with  a whole  range  of  new 
problems  which  these  developments  have  brought  in  their  train. 
It  is  an  irony  of  history  that  such  an  abundant  harvest  of  the 
fruits  of  nineteenth  century  nationalism  should  be  gathered  in  at 
a time  when  the  facts  and  needs  of  interdependence  are  each  day 
more  plain  to  see. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  suggest  that  in  this  situation 
there  is  a challenge  to  our  minds  and  hearts  and  to  our  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  fate  of  men  in  many  lands  whose  brother- 
hood we  claim. 
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Independence  Welcomed 

The  instinctive  response  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
the  emergence  of  new  states  from  colonial  dependency  has  gen- 
erally been  warm  and  approving.  It  is  a familiar  pattern  of  history 
hallowed  by  U.S.  experience  and  traditional  values.  Leaders  of 
revolt  against  colonial  rule  have  always  received  a warm  welcome 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  felt  need 
to  support  or,  at  least,  conciliate  important  friends  and  allies 
who  were  themselves  colonial  powers,  has  in  some  cases  compli- 
cated the  determination  and  expression  of  official  U.S.  policy  on 
the  subject  of  colonial  emancipation. 

It  has  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
new  countries  are  welcomed  to  the  “big  league”  of  independent 
states — the  United  Nations — is  often  unreflecting  and  unaccom- 
panied by  any  clear  understanding  of  the  grave  implications  of 
what  is  taking  place.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a mild  form  of  dis- 
illusionment has  almost  inevitably  set  in  with  the  realization,  on 
all  sides,  that  newly  independent  states  are  not  exempt  from  the 
compulsions  which — for  good  or  evil — govern  the  conduct  of  all 
sovereign  bodies  in  international  life,  both  old  and  new.  The 
truth  is  that  the  leaders  and  people  of  most  newly  independent 
states  are  faced  with  problems  of  quite  extraordinary  difficulty — 
within  their  own  community  and  in  their  external  relations.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  wiser  or  more  high-minded 
in  dealing  with  them  than  other  members  of  the  international 
community.  Their  crying  need  is  for  friendly  understanding  and 
for  all  the  help  they  can  get  on  terms  which  respect  their  national 
pride  and  sensitivity. 


II.  NEW  NATIONS  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  situation  of  the  newly 
independent  states  in  the  world  today  is  their  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies.  Psychologically 
it  is  important  because  these  organizations  provide  an  orderly  set- 
ting for  the  assertion  of  national  personality  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  largest  and  longest  established  states  in  the  world.  Their 
meetings  afford  an  unrivalled  opportunity  for  new  states  to  pre- 
sent their  own  problems  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  discus- 
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sion  of  international  policy  over  a wide  range  of  political  and 
technical  subjects  from  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  to 
the  elimination  of  malaria. 

Shortly  after  their  admission  to  the  United  Nations,  representa- 
tives of  Malaya,  Tunisia,  and  Ghana  have  been  appointed  to 
committee  offices  in  the  political,  economic,  and  social  branches 
of  United  Nations  work.  The  delegation  of  Sudan  has  provided 
the  chairman  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  and  the  executive  secretary  of  the  newly 
created  Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  Scores  of  members  of 
relatively  new  delegations  have  already  played  an  important  role 
in  discussion  and  debate  and  the  record  of  some  has  been  truly 
distinguished.  Even  the  much  maligned  caucuses  of  particular 
groupings  have  their  constructive  uses,  and  they  have  helped 
many  new  delegations  to  sense  the  vitality  as  ■well  as  the  range  of 
multilateral  diplomacy  and  the  reality  of  their  share  in  it. 

Value  of  International  Memberships 

Membership  of  international  bodies  has  other  implications.  It 
means  exposure  to  international  comparisons  by  generally  ac- 
cepted standards  not  only  in  economic  matters,  but  in  public 
health,  literacy,  social  hygiene,  human  rights,  the  status  of  women 
and  other  fields.  The  basic  statistical  documentation  and  survey 
work  of  the  United  Nations  has  established  a solid  reputation  for 
objectivity  and  accuracy  within  the  limits  of  available  data,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  provide  a sound  basis  for  constructive 
action  in  many  fields  of  great  importance  to  newly  independent 
states  which  are  seldom  in  a position  to  provide  such  material  for 
themselves.  Above  all,  as  a result  of  the  various  action  programs 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies,  such  as  the 
United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  and  Technical  Assistance,  new 
countries  are  obtaining  practical  advice,  assistance  and  training 
for  economic  development  and  social  welfare.  But  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  the  scale  of  this  activity  is  extremely  modest  com- 
pared with  the  needs  of  the  countries  concerned. 


III.  ECONOMIC  FACTORS  AND  INDEPENDENCE 

Most  of  the  countries  which  have  achieved  independence  since 
World  War  II  are  economically  underdeveloped.  Apart 
from  Iceland  and  Israel  which  are  special  cases,  not  one  of  them 
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enjoys  a “per  capita”  annual  income  amounting  to  more  than 
$230  compared  with  a corresponding  figure  of  $2,068  in  the  United 
States.  Even  so  there  are  enormous  variations  among  them — from 
India  with  its  important  industrial  and  commercial  communities, 
its  well-established  public  institutions  and  its  relatively  large 
professional  elite,  to  Libya  living  on  the  very  margin  of  sub- 
sistence, poor  in  everything  except  sand  and  sun.* 

To  some  extent  these  variations  are  the  reflection  of  basic 
differences  in  national  endowment,  in  land  resources  and  cultural 
heritage.  But  they  are  also  the  reflection  of  the  very  varied  achieve- 
ment of  different  colonial  policies  with  regard  to  economic  de- 
velopment, land  reform,  public  health  and  education,  including 
training  for  public  service.  The  British — whatever  their  faults — 
left  a useful  heritage  of  public  institutions  and  services  in  India 
and  they  organized  a considerable  force  of  Indian  administrators. 

In  Libya,  the  Italians  left  a well-planned  capital  city  and  some 
admirable  public  works,  but  they  made  no  effort  to  train  any 
Libyans  for  professional  or  administrative  work.  Without  finan- 
cial help  from  outside,  India  would  have  to  curtail  her  ambitious 
program  of  economic  development,  but  she  would  be  able  to 
manage  her  other  affairs  with  her  own  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  Libya  nor  Somaliland  (which  is  due  to  become  independ- 
ent in  i960)  can  hope  to  survive  without  substantial  economic 
and  administrative  support,  as  well  as  economic  aid. 

Between  these  extremes  a growing  number  of  newly  independ- 
ent states  are  to  be  found:  Morocco  and  Tunisia  are  scarcely  two 
years  old.  Ghana  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya  followed  them  last 
year.  French  Guinea  voted  in  effect  to  become  an  independent 
state,  and  was  admitted  as  the  82nd  member  into  the  United 
Nations  at  the  13th  General  Assembly.  In  i960  Nigeria,  a great 
/ country  with  over  33  million  inhabitants  hopes  to  achieve  inde- 
pendence within  the  framework  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
Meanwhile,  a new  Federation  has  set  the  British  Islands  in  the 
Caribbean  on  its  path  to  independence,  and  there  are  many  others 
to  follow  in  the  fullness  of  time,  or  earlier! 

Economic  As  Well  As  Political  Independence 

Are  these  countries  destined  to  be  independent  otherwise  than 
in  formal  political  status?  Are  they  to  be  given  the  help  they  need 
to  realize  the  economic  and  social  aspirations  which  are  an  essen- 
tial element  in  their  dream  of  freedom?  Or  are  they  to  be  driven 
* There  are  now  some  prospects  of  oil. 
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by  frustration  to  try  reckless  experiments  and  form  dangerous  at- 
tachments? On  the  answer  to  these  questions  may  depend  not 
only  the  future  well-being  of  the  people  most  directly  concerned, 
but  also  the  fate  of  freedom  in  our  world. 


IV.  THE  NEED  FOR  GREATER  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  EFFORTS 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  up  to  now — whether 
through  international  organizations  or  in  other  ways — it  is 
my  belief  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  the  situation  demands.  I 
believe  that  they  have  fallen  short  not  only  in  financial  terms  but 
also  in  terms  of  human  experience  and  resourcefulness.  It  may  be 
useful,  therefore,  for  me  to  review  briefly  what  seem  in  the  light 
of  my  own  experience  to  be  the  main  lines  along  which  greater 
efforts  might  profitably  be  made. 

In  the  first  place  there  is,  I believe,  an  outstanding  need  to 
review  the  scale  of  the  public  financial  effort  which  is  realistically 
possible  on  the  part  of  the  more  advanced  industrial  countries 
to  assist  economic  development  and  social  progress  in  the  poorer 
countries  and  territories  of  the  world.  In  this  connection  I would 
certainly  endorse  the  view  that  an  annual  contribution  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  national  income  of  the  ten  countries  with  the 
highest  per  capita  income  would  produce  and  replenish  resources 
— amounting  to  about  $8  billions  a year — for  capital  develop- 
ment which  would  make  it  possible  to  meet  all  the  reasonable 
priority  needs  of  the  less  developed  countries.  This  would  in- 
clude those  which  have  recently,  or  are  about  to,  become  inde- 
pendent. This  would  not  be  a particularly  burdensome  contribu- 
tion though  it  might  be  considered  sacrificial  to  the  extent  of  $20 
per  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  if  no  reciprocal  benefit  of 
any  kind  were  to  be  taken  into  account.  Actually,  it  would  be  a 
less  burdensome  contribution  than  United  States  expenditures  on 
the  Marshall  Plan  at  the  time  at  which  they  were  made,  and  a 
sum  no  larger  than  the  net  change  in  the  aggregate  value  of 
securities  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  a very  active 
day! 

New  Capital  Through  International  Institutions 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  expenditure  of  $8  billion  a year  on 
capital  development  would  be  made  through  many  institutional 
channels.  Existing  arrangements  such  as  the  Development  Loan 
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Fund,  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  International  Co-operation 
Administration  in  the  United  States,  are  ready  for  expanded  use 
if  this  is  desired,  and  there  are  comparable  institutions  in  other 
countries,  e.g.,  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  and  the  various  na- 
tional institutions  associated  in  the  Colombo  Plan.  It  may  be 
hoped,  however,  that  an  increasingly  large  share  of  any  new  funds 
which  might  become  available  would  be  channeled  through  inter- 
national bodies.  One  of  these  would  be  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (World  Bank)  which  was 
responsible  for  making  loan  contracts  for  over  $700  million  last 
year,  mainly  to  underdeveloped  countries.  Other  funds  could  be 
channeled  through  the  recently  established  International  Finance 
Corporation  and  through  the  new  United  Nations  Special  Fund. 

A number  of  regional  development  financing  institutions  such 
as  the  proposed  Latin  American  Development  Bank  and  financial 
institutions  of  the  Arab  States  referred  to  in  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s recent  report  on  the  Middle  East  may  be  added  to  those  al- 
ready established.  Special  interest  also  attaches  to  the  proposed 
International  Development  Association  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  at  the  recent  Annual  Meeting  of  the  World 
Bank  in  New  Delhi.  The  purpose  of  such  a body  would  appear 
to  be  to  make  low-interest,  long-term  loans,  partly  or  wholly  re- 
payable in  the  currency  of  the  borrower,  to  finance  constructive 
development  projects  which  could  not  be  expected  to  earn  com- 
mercial rates  of  profit  at  once.  Some  international  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  financing  of  certain  types  of  capital  de- 
velopment, on  a grant-in-aid  basis. 

Without  such  international  provision,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  special  needs  of  new  states  such  as  Libya,  Somaliland,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia  can  be  satisfied  on  terms  which  are  wholly  appro- 
priate to  their  new  situation.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  states 
will  be  able  to  do  without  substantial  grant-in-aid  on  a bilateral 
basis  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  important,  however,  that  they 
should  not  be  entirely  dependent  on  this  form  of  help  and  that 
an  increasing  proportion  of  their  support  should  come  from  a 
co-operative  association  of  which  they  themselves  are  members. 


V.  ROLE  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

The  provision  of  loan  capital  and  grants  on  the  lines  suggested 
above  would  not  take  the  place  of  private  investment,  which 
should  be  encouraged  wherever  possible.  Private  investors  can- 
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not  be  expected  to  lend  their  money  except  in  response  to  a rea- 
sonable expectation  of  profit.  There  is  much  to  be  done  both 
to  improve  the  private  investment  “climate”  in  many  countries, 
and  to  make  private  investment  more  worthwhile  by  helping 
governments  to  provide  infrastructural  facilities  such  as  roads, 
harbors,  railways,  land  drainage,  irrigation  works,  and  public 
utilities.  It  may  therefore  be  expected  that  a large-scale  program 
of  well  considered  public  investment  and  giant-aided  projects 
would  pave  the  way  for  considerably  increased  private  investment. 

Thus,  a low  interest  loan  for  well  planned  and  sited  port  and 
railway  development,  accompanied  by  a grant  devoted  to  land 
drainage  and  malaria  elimination,  should  bring  a whole  range 
of  economic  activities  in  a country  within  the  realm  of  profitable 
investment  whether  by  local  or  by  foreign  private  capital. 

VI.  PERSONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  CULTURAL  FACTORS 
IN  DEVELOPMENT 

Economic  development  depends  not  only  on  capital  accumula- 
tion, but  on  the  efficiency  with  which  capital  is  used.  This  in 
turn  depends  on  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  people  con- 
cerned, on  their  social  attitudes,  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  local 
institutions  and  administrative  arrangements  as  a setting  for 
economic  development.  In  certain  countries  the  most  important 
first  task  is  to  increase  agricultural  productivity  not  only  to  keep 
pace  with  growing  food  requirements,  but  to  release  agricultural 
labor  for  other  purposes  in  the  growing  economy.  Success  or  fail- 
ure in  this  task  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  peasant  popula- 
tions can  be  turned  into  communities  of  farmers,  knowledgeable 
about  new  methods  of  irrigation,  improved  seed  selection,  artifi- 
cial insemination,  and  the  use  of  suitable  fertilizers  and  more 
effective  (but  often  still  quite  simple)  implements. 

The  possibility  of  recruiting  workers  with  the  requisite  skill,  or 
of  providing  the  necessary  training  facilities  for  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  unskilled  workers,  is  often  the  limiting  factor  in  the  use 
of  new  capital.  The  absence  of  effective  supervision — in  field 
or  factory  or  at  the  managerial  level — may  result  in  disappoint- 
ment or  even  total  failure  in  the  use  of  the  most  promising  new 
equipment. 

Just  as  changes  in  technique,  in  tools  and  managerial  methods 
will  be  effective  only  if  they  are  accepted  by  those  affected  by 
them,  changes  in  basic  social  attitudes  are  often  necessary.  The 
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rhythm  of  life  of  an  Asian  peasant  does  not  prepare  him  to  accept 
the  inexorable  timetable,  or  the  need  for  accurate  measurement 
of  weight,  size,  and  quantity  for  which  even  simple  modern  agri- 
cultural methods  call,  not  to  speak  of  the  more  exacting  require- 
ments of  simple  co-operative  enterprise  or  workshop  practice. 

The  standards  of  repair  and  maintenance  which  are  taken  for 
granted  in  long  industrialized  societies,  whether  applied  to 
mechanical  equipment  or  buildings,  are  frequently  acquired  only 
after  painful  experience  in  countries  which  have  developed  late. 
Traditional  practices  (such  as  the  innumerable  religious  holidays 
which  break  the  monotony  of  peasant  life  but  which  are  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  overhead  cost  of  using  expensive  capital 
equipment)  must  be  skillfully  dealt  with  and  drastically  modified 
if  new  methods  are  to  win  the  day. 

Role  of  Public  Education  and  Health 

Economic  development — whether  carried  out  by  private  entre- 
preneurs or  by  organs  of  the  state — calls  for  increasing  numbers 
of  men  or  women  who  can  do  simple  arithmetic,  read  a simple  in- 
struction, type  a letter,  file  a document,  keep  elementary  accounts, 
and  perform  the  hundred-and-one  important  minor  tasks  on 
which  any  society  depends  when  the  industrial  and  commercial 
division  of  labor  has  advanced  beyond  a quite  simple  stage.  The 
satisfaction  of  these  needs  in  turn  presupposes  the  existence  of  a 
fairly  widespread  system  of  elementary  education  with  a realistic 
curriculum  and  at  least  adequate  teachers. 

As  men  and  women  are  brought  together  in  factories  and  work- 
shops, co-operatives  and  community  development  projects,  and 
as  children  come  together  in  schools,  the  importance  of  public 
health  becomes  a matter  of  urgent  practical  concern  if  only  for 
the  health  security  of  their  fellows.  But  it  has  also  come  to  be 
realized  that  the  prevalence  of  death-dealing  and  debilitating 
diseases  such  as  malaria  and  yaws  is  fatal  to  the  success  of  many 
new  projects  of  both  agricultural  and  industrial  development. 

Role  of  Government  Officials 

Good  government,  too,  is  crucial,  and  I speak  not  only  of  in- 
dispensable order  and  security  in  everyday  life  and  dealings. 
Effective  politicians  who  understand  the  need  for  change  are  nec- 
essary in  any  form  of  society  which  seeks  to  transform  itself.  But 
effective  officials  and  managers  are  also  necessary  at  all  levels, 
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though  many  countries  have  to  make  do  with  a handful  at  the 
top.  Development  plans  need  economists,  statisticians,  engineers, 
and  budget  officers.  The  use  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  in  the 
mobilization  of  resources  for  development  purposes  calls  for  its 
own  specialized  knowledge.  The  organization  of  a census  (or  for 
that  matter  a central  statistical  office  or  a board  of  inland 
revenue)  has  its  own  mystique.  Ports  and  railways  do  not  run 
themselves,  and  technological  institutes  need  administrative  as 
well  as  technical  direction. 

In  country  after  country  I have  been  told,  that  the  progress  of 
development  projects  for  which  all  the  necessary  money  was 
available  were  being  held  up  for  the  lack  of  trained  men  and 
women  who  could  draw  up  specifications,  expedite  deliveries,  con- 
trol supplies,  manage  labor,  or  do  the  inevitable  paper  work. 


VII.  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  NEWER 
AND  OLDER  NATIONS 

The  dimensions  of  the  task  vary  greatly  from  country  to  coun- 
try, but  everywhere  success  or  failure  must  depend  mainly  on 
the  efforts  of  the  new  nations  themselves.  No  external  authority 
can  give  them  the  political  leadership  or  the  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice for  the  future,  or  the  wisdom  to  recognize  and  encourage 
ability  in  their  own  people,  or  the  resolution  which  it  takes  to 
shake  off  traditional  ways  which  may  stand  in  the  path  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  role  for  the  foreigner  who 
recognizes  that  the  world  has  changed,  whether  in  business  or  in 
international  public  relations.  He  can  help  in  many  ways  in  every 
developing  country.  In  some,  his  contribution  may  be  decisive. 
Foreign  business  enterprises  and  contractors  in  many  of  the  less 
developed  countries  are  providing  management,  technical  super- 
vision, and  training  facilities  on  an  important  scale.  Foreign  gov- 
ernments are  providing  technical  assistance  in  many  fields  as  part 
of  their  programs  of  economic  aid.  Foreign  educational  and  re- 
search foundations,  missionary  organizations  and  voluntary  bodies 
of  many  different  kinds  are  at  work.  And  the  United  Nations  and 
its  Specialized  Agencies  have  established  the  world-wide  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance  for  Economic  Development  with  which  I 
am  specially  concerned. 
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Extending  a Helping  Hand 

Many  new  states  have  benefited  from  the  friendly  and  co- 
operative relationships  with  older  states,  in  some  cases  with  the 
countries  upon  which  they  were  formerly  dependent.  This  is 
notably  the  case  in  the  Philippines  and  in  the  countries  which 
have  continued  their  association  with  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations.  The  United  States  has  also  played  a construc- 
tive role  in  its  association  with  many  new  countries  in  various 
regional  bodies,  and  through  the  activities  of  its  diplomatic  and 
commercial  missions  in  the  new  capital. 

The  task  of  diplomatic  and  consular  representation  in  new 
countries  is  onerous  and  challenging.  It  calls  for  great  qualities 
of  human  understanding  in  addition  to  first-class  diplomatic 
ability  and  experience.  One  of  the  most  helpful  ways  in  which  a 
great  country  can  contribute  to  the  healthy  development  of  any 
new  state  is  to  send  it  outstandingly  good  envoys  and  to  support 
them  with  missions  staffed  by  experienced  men  and  women,  well 
chosen  for  their  special  tasks. 


VIII.  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  MULTILATERAL  ECONOMIC 
PROGRAMS 

Very  much  more  remains  to  be  done  not  only  to  increase  the 
volume  of  all  these  efforts,  but  to  improve  their  quality  if  the 
new  countries  are  to  get  the  help  they  need.  The  need  is  so  great 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  press  any  exclusive  claim  for  one  form 
of  approach,  but  there  are  important  reasons  why  the  resources  of 
international  organizations  providing  technical  and  administra- 
tive services  and  training  should  be  greatly  strengthened.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  recruitment  of  experts  for 
the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Program  has  been  the 
wide  range  of  nationalities  upon  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
draw  for  suitable  men  and  women.  Experts  have  been  recruited 
from  over  seventy  countries  and  while  most  of  them  have  come 
from  the  more  advanced  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  North 
America,  the  contribution  in  technical  knowledge  and  experience 
of  experts  from  many  of  the  less  developed  countries  themselves 
has  proved  to  be  an  important  asset  and  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  program.  Certainly  the  possibility  of  responding 
flexibly  to  special  linguistic  and  cultural  requirements,  to  the 
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need  for  particular  background  knowledge,  and — occasionally — 
to  politically  sensitive  situations,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
effectiveness  as  well  as  to  the  acceptability  of  the  work. 

There  is  real  advantage,  too,  in  the  international  character  of 
the  operation  itself.  “Send  me  Englishmen,  Americans — whoever 
you  will,  provided  that  they  are  good  and  competent  men — but 
they  should  all  wear  United  Nations  club  ties.”  This  was  how 
Dr.  Nkrumah,  Prime  Minister  of  Ghana,  expressed  it  to  me  when 
I visited  his  country  last  year.  And  the  same  sort  of  thing  has 
been  said  to  me  over  and  over  again  by  the  leaders  of  new  coun- 
tries. It  is  a political  consideration  that  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. 

Steps  Toward  Expansion 

It  has  to  be  confessed  that  at  present  the  capacity  of  inter- 
national organizations  within  the  United  Nations  family  to  meet 
the  needs  which  I have  outlined  in  this  paper  is  limited  by  meagre 
resources  and  budgetary  uncertainty.  The  creation,  during  the 
course  of  the  present  General  Assembly,  of  a Special  Fund  is  an 
important  step  forward,  which  may  be  expected  in  1959  to  double 
the  resources  of  the  United  Nations  now  available  for  technical 
assistance  and  economic  development  programs.  But  it  should  not 
be  thought  of  as  more  than  a growing  point. 

Another  development — the  creation  of  an  International  Ad- 
ministrative Service — will  make  it  possible,  on  a modest  experi- 
mental scale,  for  the  United  Nations  to  provide  officials  for  em- 
ployment in  the  regular  administrative  services  of  member  states 
at  their  request.  The  establishment  of  this  service  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  some  of  the  new  countries  and  the  call  upon  its  good 
offices  is  likely  to  outstrip  its  initial  resources. 

There  could  be  no  more  practical  way  of  helping  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  world  community  of  states  than  to  furnish  the  United 
Nations  with  the  financial  means  to  expand  these  new  programs, 
as  well  as  those  already  in  operation. 


IX.  THE  CRUX  OF  THE  MATTER— 

THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT 

Yet  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  qualitative  not  quantitative.  It  is 
a question  of  human  values  more  than  financial  means.  This 
is  true  of  all  forms  of  aid  to  others — whether  nationally  or  inter- 
nationally organized,  whether  provided  by  public  institutions  or 


through  private  business  or  voluntary  endeavour.  What  we  do,  as 
citizens  of  the  more  favored  countries,  may  be  justified  as  being 
in  our  own  national  self-interest,  or  it  may — as  some  might  hope 
— include  some  sacrificial  element.  But  it  should  be  an  expression 
of  unaffected  goodwill,  free  from  any  suspicion  of  patronage,  pro- 
fessional pharisaism  or  political  strings.  Such  success  as  the  United 
Nations  Technical  Assistance  Program  has  achieved  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  recruitment  of  exceptionally  able  and  devoted 
men  and  women  who  have  had  the  patient  will  to  apply  them- 
selves diligently,  yet  with  imagination,  to  tasks  which  are  often 
humble,  but  which  are  nevertheless  part  of  a grand  design.  I am 
sure  this  is  equally  true  of  the  United  States  bilateral  programs, 
the  work  of  the  great  foundations,  and  the  overseas  activities  of 
the  missionary  churches. 

New  Overseas  Demands 

During  the  next  few  years  the  accelerating  pace  of  economic 
development,  the  growth  of  population  and  trade  in  many  areas, 
and  the  increasingly  interdependent  character  of  national  policies 
will  lead  to  an  ever-growing  demand  for  the  services  of  qualified 
men  and  women  in  many  overseas  activities.  Already  the  picture 
has  changed  almost  beyond  recognition  with  regard  to  the  service 
abroad  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  As  Dr.  Harland  Cleveland 
has  recently  pointed  out  there  are  now  more  than  100,000  Ameri- 
cans employed  abroad  in  civilian  pursuits.  The  handful  of  Ameri- 
can diplomats  serving  before  World  War  II  has  expanded  to 
nearly  6,000  Department  of  State  personnel,  and  more  than 
11,000  other  civilians  working  directly  for  civilian  governmental 
agencies  abroad — the  Foreign  Aid  Program  (including  large 
numbers  of  “private”  contractors),  the  U.S.  Information  Service, 
the  Treasury  and  Commerce  Departments,  and  Americans  in 
international  organizations. 

There  are  also  about  30,000  persons  working  for  religious  or- 
ganizations and  nearly  another  1,000  are  working  in  voluntary 
agency  and  foundation  jobs.  About  25,000  Americans  are  now 
working  abroad  for  American  business  organizations,  and  there 
are  nearly  11,000  American  students  and  scholars  roaming  the 
world.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  proportion  of  these  men  and 
women  are  serving  in  the  newly  independent  countries  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  paper — but  the  numbers  must  be  sizeable  and 
growing.  Their  selection  and  preparation  for  service  abroad  is 
surely  a matter  for  the  most  careful  study  and  policy  direction. 


Training  for  New  Opportunities 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  idea  of  pro- 
fessional service  abroad  will  always  have  a powerful  appeal  for 
many  more  men  and  women  than  the  number  of  opportunities  of 
actually  serving.  As  far  as  international  organizations  are  con- 
cerned, the  number  of  such  opportunities  is  not  likely  to  be  large 
(in  relation  to  the  widespread  interest  shown)  at  any  time  in  the 
immediate  future.  Indeed,  it  is  a frequently  distressing  experience 
— shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues — to  have  to  pour  cold  water 
over  youthful  enthusiasm  based  on  unrealistic  hopes  for  inter- 
national employment.  But  it  would  be  a mistake  to  approach  the 
problem  on  so  narrow  a front.  The  same  young  man  might  find 
himself  working  in  Libya  or  Tunisia,  either  for  the  United  States 
economic  mission  or  for  the  Embassy,  for  the  United  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  Program,  or  for  an  American  oil  company. 
Granted  the  adequacy  of  his  professional  training  and  compe- 
tence, what  would  count  in  any  case  would  be  his  moral  attitude 
and  his  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  complex  political,  so- 
cial, and  psychological  setting  in  which  he  would  find  himself 
during  his  working  and  his  leisure  hours. 

Appraisal  of  Existing  Facilities 
I have  been  interested  to  observe  that  a number  of  initiatives 
have  been  taken  by  higher  educational  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try to  provide  courses  of  training  and  preparation  for  various 
forms  of  service  abroad.  Most  recently  I have  read  with  great 
interest  of  the  work  which  has  been  started  at  the  Maxwell  Gradu- 
ate School  at  Syracuse  University,  and  of  the  proposed  develop- 
ments at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  These  seem  to  be  promising 
steps,  and  I know  they  are  far  from  being  alone  in  the  field.  It 
might,  however,  be  useful  if  there  could  be  a systematic  appraisal 
of  existing  facilities  for  training  and  preparation  for  all  forms  of 
foreign  service,  based  on  a careful  study  of  the  needs  as  shown  by 
experiences  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  reasonable  expectations  of 
needs  during  the  years  ahead.  I have  little  doubts  in  my  own  mind 
that  such  a study  would  lead  to  many  constructive  suggestions  for 
future  action. 

The  Need  for  Voluntary  Service 

There  is  much  that  remains  to  be  said,  but  I should  like  to  add 
one  word  about  the  need  for  non-official  effort  and  voluntary  serv- 
ice in  the  new  countries  of  which  I have  been  speaking.  Every- 
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thing  should  not  be  left  to  the  official  endeavors  of  governments 
and  international  organizations.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems will  yield  only  to  imaginative  and  determined  unofficial 
effort,  and  to  the  kind  of  pioneer  enterprise  which  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds in  spite  of,  rather  than  on  account  of,  official  associations. 

Moreover,  the  world  still  has  need  of  its  missionary  heroes,  and 
the  day  is  not  yet  come  when  we  can  afford  not  to  find  a place  for 
the  sacrificial  devotion  which  young  men  and  women  of  each 
succeeding  generation  are  prepared  to  give  to  a cause  which 
touches  their  hearts  and  stirs  their  imagination.  Perhaps  the  most 
effective  way  in  which  the  Christian  community  of  the  western 
world  could  make  a constructive  contribution  to  “the  building 
of  a better  world  order  under  God’s  Providence”  would  be  to  play 
a more  active  role  in  the  preparation,  encouragement,  and  sup- 
port of  increasing  numbers  of  men  and  women  for  dedicated 
service  in  countries  which  need  their  help  in  many  forms  and  in 
many  walks  of  life. 
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SECTION  II 


The  Changing  Role  of  Women  in  the 
New  Nations 


The  new  role  of  women  which  has  been  ushered  in  as  part  ol 
the  “revolution  of  rising  expectations”  is  the  most  striking 
and  profound  development  that  has  taken  place  in  areas  of  rapid 
social  change  this  past  century.  As  nations  have  progressed  toward 
a larger  measure  of  self-government  and  independence,  and  indi- 
viduals have  been  recognized  as  persons,  new  opportunities  for 
women  have  come.  Cultural  patterns,  social  systems,  and  even  the 
political  framework  have  shifted  in  some  of  the  newly  independ- 
ent and  developing  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
These  dramatic  and  far-reaching  changes  have  affected  family 
relationships  and  community  development,  and  have  opened 
doors  for  increased  participation  of  women  in  public  life. 

The  UN  Charter  Spells  Out  Equality 

The  United  Nations  is  the  first  world  organization  to  give  full 
recognition  to  the  equality  of  women  and  to  initiate  a far-reaching 
program  for  its  attainment.  In  the  Charter  drafted  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, there  are  six  references  to  equal  opportunities  for  partici- 
pation of  women,  for  which  the  women  in  attendance  were  largely 
responsible.1 

The  United  Nations,  to  give  meaning  to  these  provisions  of 
the  Charter,  established  a Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
to  make  recommendations  and  reports  on  the  promotion  of  wom- 
en’s rights  in  civil,  economic,  legal,  and  educational  matters.  The 
Commission  has  encouraged  the  publication  of  many  studies  and 
surveys  which  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  women  in 
many  countries.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Commission, 
and  the  publications  prepared  by  the  section  on  Status  of  Women 
in  the  UN  Secretariat,  have  served  as  guideposts  to  women  in  the 
new  countries  in  the  drafting  of  laws  and  the  working  out  of  new 
patterns  of  national  life. 

1 In  the  Preamble;  Article  1,  Paragraph  3;  Article  8;  Article  13;  Paragraph  1; 
Article  55;  and  Article  76.  Paragraph  C. 
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Top  Priority  for  Political  Rights 

Political  rights  was  a subject  of  first  concern  to  the  Commission 
because  it  is  on  the  political  plane  that  decisions  are  made  that 
shape  the  national  way  of  life.  If  women  have  the  vote,  they  can 
use  it  to  eliminate  existing  injustices  and  change  conditions  that 
prevent  them  from  making  their  full  contribution  in  every  com- 
munity. It  is  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  this  field  which  has 
been  of  greatest  value  to  the  women  in  the  newly  independent 
member  states. 

In  seventy-one  countries,  women  can  vote  today  in  all  elections 
and  are  eligible  to  be  elected  and  to  hold  office  on  an  equal  basis 
with  men.  In  thirty-eight  of  these  countries,  action  has  been  taken 
since  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations  granting  full  or 
limited  rights  to  women. 

Women  can  vote  in  all  of  the  twenty-one  newly  independent 
countries  which  are  members  of  the  United  Nations,  except 
Libya,  Iraq,  Jordan,  and  the  Sudan.  In  Ghana  and  Malaya, 
where  national  elections  have  not  been  held  since  their  inde- 
pendence, women  have  not  used  their  new  franchise  although 
some  of  the  women  of  Ghana  were  active  participants  in  the  vote 
of  British  Togoland  for  union  with  the  Gold  Coast  and  inde- 
pendence. 

In  none  of  the  newly  independent  Arab  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  were  women  granted  full  equality  with  their  independence. 
Lebanon  gained  equal  political  rights  in  1952;  and  in  Syria, 
women  may  vote,  but  educational  requirements  not  required  of 
men  must  be  met.  In  Egypt,  their  eligibility  for  election  requires 
additional  qualifications. 

Women  gained  the  vote  within  the  last  fifteen  years  in  all  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  in  Latin  America.  However,  in  Ecuador,  some 
women  voted  as  early  as  1929,  Ceylon  in  1931,  Uruguay  and 
Thailand  in  1932,  and  in  Burma,  India  and  the  Philippines  in 
1935.  In  India  it  was  not  until  the  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1949  that  all  women  were  granted  the  right  to  vote,  to  be  elected, 
or  appointed  to  public  office.  The  right  to  vote  has  become  a 
badge  of  distinction  for  women  in  these  areas,  even  though  it 
does  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  every  country. 

The  system  of  government  determines  how  much  power  the 
vote  will  give.  In  some  of  the  newer  countries,  the  power  of  the 
vote  is  limited  by  the  existence  of  so  many  non-elective  offices  and 
the  placing  of  public  services  under  appointed  boards.  Yet  the 
recognition  of  women’s  rights  is  important  regardless  of  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  vote.  Governments  in  many  of  the  developing  countries 
are  in  a state  of  flux.  In  the  future,  the  vote  which  today  may  only 
be  a formality,  may  become  a source  of  power  as  women  gain 
greater  understanding  about  public  questions,  and  as  obstacles 
are  removed  which  prevent  women  from  exercising  the  rights  that 
have  been  granted.  In  some  countries,  it  has  seemed  that  laws 
establishing  civic  equality  are  in  advance  of  social  acceptance  of 
this  fact,  and  that  the  use  of  the  vote  rather  than  the  gaining  of  it 
becomes  the  crucial  issue. 

Putting  the  Vote  to  Work 

In  far-flung  areas  great  interest  has  been  shown  in  using  the 
vote.  In  Haiti  where  women  voted  for  the  first  time  in  a national 
election  in  1957,  and  in  Mexico  where  women  cast  their  first 
ballots  for  a President  last  July,  it  is  reported  that  many  walked 
miles  to  use  their  recently  won  franchise.  The  returns  from  Indo- 
nesia where  women  voted  for  the  first  time  in  1955,  indicated  a 
tremendous  response  by  women  in  expressing  their  concern  at  the 
polls,  even  though  the  illiteracy  rate  at  that  time  was  very  high. 
There  were  similar  returns  from  Nigeria  and  Madagascar,  which 
are  territories  preparing  for  independence. 

As  women  in  all  the  developing  areas  discover  how  closely  their 
lives  are  affected  by  political  decisions  and  as  they  gain  in  expe- 
rience and  education,  their  participation  and  influence  will  in- 
crease. Women  have  exerted  the  most  influence  in  securing  better 
laws  affecting  children,  the  family,  public  health,  education,  and 
housing  and  in  promoting  social  welfare  services. 

Contribution  to  Political  Leadership 

While  the  participation  of  women  in  elections  is  an  important 
political  activity,  especially  where  the  elected  bodies  have  legisla- 
tive and  decision-making  functions,  their  full  participation  in  the 
political  life  of  the  community  comes  only  when  they  also  con- 
tribute to  the  political  leadership.  The  election  of  Madame 
Thomas  Nkumu  to  the  Leopoldville  City  Council  in  the  Belgian 
Congo  as  the  first  African  woman  elected  to  a city  council  may  be 
an  encouraging  sign. 

In  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  the  number  of  women, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  holding  positions  as  cabinet 
ministers  and  members  of  the  legislative  and  administrative 
bodies  is  small;  but  they  are  progressing  at  a more  rapid  rate  in 
the  new  countries  than  in  the  western  countries.  In  Tunisia  in 
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1 957»  where  women  voted  for  the  first  time  in  municipal  elections, 
eleven  women  were  elected  as  municipal  counselors.  In  Liberia 
three  women  are  serving  in  the  cabinet,  and  a woman  has  been 
appointed  attorney  general. 

In  India  27  women  were  elected  last  year  to  Lok  Sabha,  the 
lower  house  of  Parliament,  as  compared  with  21  women  at 
previous  elections.  The  women  members  of  the  various  state  as- 
semblies now  number  195  as  against  80  previously.  Two  women 
serve  as  deputy  ministers  in  the  cabinet,  one  for  external  affairs, 
and  the  other  for  home  affairs. 

The  new  nations  have  been  quick  to  include  women  in  their 
delegations  to  the  United  Nations.  During  the  last  year  women 
from  eleven  of  the  newly  independent  nations  represented  their 
countries  on  one  or  more  of  the  official  UN  bodies.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  only  woman  to  serve  as  President  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  Madam  Vjaya  Lakshmi  Pandit  from  India.  The 
chairman  of  the  important  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
for  1958  was  Begum  Anwar  Ahmed  from  Pakistan. 

Rights  and  Responsibilities 

Civic  responsibility  is  more  than  voting  and  being  appointed  or 
elected  to  office,  according  to  conclusions  reached  by  the  UN 
Seminar  for  Asian  women  in  Bangkok,  Thailand,  in  1957.  Among 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  listed  were,  the  carrying  out  of 
programs  and  policies  of  the  elected  government,  the  initiating 
of  programs  of  economic  self-help  and  community  improvement, 
the  forming  of  a climate  of  public  opinion  favorable  to  urging 
the  government  to  action  on  matters  of  public  concern.  Women 
have  been  slow  to  progress  in  strengthening  the  new  governments 
where  it  is  needed  most:  in  the  wider  area  of  civic  interest. 

In  some  countries,  political  participation  has  been  deterred  by 
national  tradition  and  religious  customs.  Convention  and  inertia 
stand  in  the  way  of  using  political  rights  that  have  been  granted. 
In  India,  the  Hindu  religion  with  its  caste  system,  considered 
women  lowly  persons.  Girls  are  still  betrothed  as  children  and 
some  married  at  a young  age.  The  tremendous  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  law  and  in  practice  are  partly  the  result  of  women’s 
organizations,  such  as  the  All-India  Women’s  Conference  founded 
in  1927.  Throughout  the  Moslem  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  if 
women  are  to  progress,  they  will  have  to  be  willing  to  change 
the  old  civil  code  of  Asian  religions  and  to  bring  about  acceptance 
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of  constitutional  provisions  which  may  be  contrary  to  the  religious 
dictate  under  which  the  women  have  lived  for  centuries. 

In  the  Middle  East,  centuries  of  tradition  which  placed  women 
behind  the  veil  in  sheltered  seclusion  have  had  to  be  overcome. 
With  the  establishment  of  schools,  many  changes  are  taking  place, 
especially  in  the  cities.  Women  are  most  active  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare  and  in  work  to  improve  life  in  the  villages. 

In  Libya  and  the  Sudan,  two  newly  independent  countries  in 
North  Africa,  Moslem  customs  have  prevented  women  from  gain- 
ing the  vote.  In  the  new  code  of  Moslem  law  that  took  effect  in 
Morocco  last  year,  the  age  of  marriage  has  been  set  at  15  and  free 
consent  of  the  girl  is  required,  rulings  which  do  away  with 
planned  marriages  and  child  brides.  The  wife  has  the  privilege 
of  dissolving  the  marriage  if  her  husband  takes  a second  wife, 
thus  breaking  down  age-old  traditions. 

Ancient  attitudes  toward  women  in  Africa  have  been  more 
difficult  to  overcome  because  they  stem  from  tribal  customs  as 
well  as  from  religious  beliefs.  Africa,  a continent  of  the  future,  has 
its  roots  deep  in  the  past.  Polygamy,  bride-price,  and  taboos  of 
all  kinds  have  been  injurious  to  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
young  girls  and  women.  Parents  make  it  possible  for  their  sons  to 
attend  school  but  keep  the  girls  home  to  work.  The  fathers  are 
eager  to  marry  their  daughters  off  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to 
receive  the  bride-price. 

While  laws  and  lack  of  education  prevent  women  in  the  new 
nations  from  fully  participating  in  the  public  life  of  their  country, 
there  are  other  obstacles  that  are  equally  effective.  They  include 
tradition,  economic  and  health  conditions,  social  and  religious 
attitudes  and  community  development.  The  inter-relationship  of 
the  various  factors  affecting  women’s  participation  in  public  life 
need  to  be  constantly  stressed. 

Concern  of  the  Church 

The  position  of  women  in  areas  of  rapid  social  change  is  of 
immediate  concern  to  church  women.  The  new  role  of  women  in 
these  areas  today  is  largely  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  church 
over  a long  period  of  time  in  the  developing  countries.  The  con- 
cept of  Christianity  taken  overseas  by  the  missionaries  gave  dignity 
to  women  as  persons  in  lands  where  women  for  generations  had 
lived  in  bondage.  Enslaving  social  and  religious  customs  were 
adjusted  as  a result  of  Christian  teaching.  Mission  schools  which 
were  established  were  the  first  to  open  their  doors  to  girls.  The 
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great  Christian  colleges  in  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and  the  Far  East 
gave  young  women  their  first  opportunities  for  higher  education 
and  professional  training.  Trails  blazed  by  pioneer  women  edu- 
cators have  become  highways  to  a better  life  being  trod  today  by 
many  women. 

Women  trained  in  Christian  schools  have  attained  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  newly  independent  countries.  They  recognize 
the  necessity  of  assisting  the  women  in  the  rural  areas  to  improve 
conditions  in  the  villages.  They  see  the  need  for  more  widespread 
educational  opportunities  so  that  their  women  as  citizens  can 
participate  more  effectively  in  the  public  life  of  their  commu- 
nities. They  ask  the  acceptance  of  women  as  full  partners  to 
strengthen  the  political  framework  of  their  new  governments  and 
to  work  for  peace  in  the  world. 

The  progress  made  by  the  new  countries  as  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  nations  will  be  determined  in  large  measure 
by  the  role  of  women  in  the  evolving  pattern  of  national  inde- 
pendence. The  church  has  the  responsibility  and  the  privilege  at 
this  crucial  time  to  help  provide  the  leadership  and  the  facilities 
to  prepare  women  for  their  new  role  in  the  areas  of  rapid  social 
change. 

These  questions  face  all  Christians  everywhere  carrying  for- 
ward the  mission  of  the  church  in  a world  in  revolution.1 

What  help  can  Christians  give  in  those  areas  of  the  world 
where  women  do  not  yet  play  a full  part  in  the  companionship 
and  fulfillment  of  Christian  family  life? 

What  needs  to  he  done  in  areas  where  industrial  and  technical 
knowledge  is  bringing  great  changes? 

How  can  the  necessary  training  and  experience  be  provided  to 
help  people  of  ancient  cultures  to  meet  the  opportunities  and 
demands  of  a rapidly  changing  social  order? 


i Memorandum  issued  by  the  Department  on  the  Co-operation  of  Men  and 
Women  in  Church  and  Society  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Denmark, 
August  1958.  Full  text  in  report  of  Consultation  Odense,  Denmark.  See 
Bibliography,  page  31. 
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SECTION  III 


Overseas  Areas  of  Rapid  Social  Change 

Christian  responsibility  toward  the  areas  of  rapid  social  change 
comes  from  the  beliefs,  common  to  all  Christians,  that  all 
men  are  children  of  God  with  the  same  right  to  food,  health,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  all  the  goods  of  the  earth  are  free 
gifts  of  God,  given  to  us  in  stewardship  and  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind;  that  Christ  died  for  all  men  everywhere;  that 
the  love  of  God  impels  us  to  love  our  fellowman,  wherever  he  may 
be;  that  we  cannot  love  God  unless  we  love  our  fellowman;  that 
indeed  what  we  do  toward  the  least  of  our  brothers  we  do  to  Him; 
and  that  the  richness  of  God’s  grace  in  our  hearts  naturally  over- 
flows into  deeds  of  love  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

As  Christian  citizens  we  recognize  that  all  nations,  including 
our  own,  stand  under  the  judgment  of  God.  While  we  must  take 
account  of  the  national  interest,  we  cannot  disregard  the  whole 
human  family  which  God  has  made.  Policies  based  on  selfish  and 
narrow  conceptions  of  national  interest  will  in  the  end  be  self- 
defeating.  The  great  resources  committed  to  us,  we  hold  under 
God  not  as  owners,  but  as  stewards.  We  have  no  right  to  use  them 
to  exercise  domination  or  control  over  other  peoples,  but  we 
must  seek  in  mutuality  and  brotherhood  to  promote  the  common 
good  of  all  mankind.  Association  with  people  from  many  lands  in 
the  ecumenical  Christian  fellowship  has  deepened  our  sense  of 
responsibility  and  extended  our  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
other  nations  and  the  most  effective  ways  of  working  with  them 
on  their  problems. 

Dimensions  of  the  Problem 

We  are  in  a period  of  profound  revolution.  Previously  static 
societies  are  on  the  move.  The  needs  of  these  societies  are  enor- 
mous and  aggravated  by  population  explosions  to  which  the  soci- 
eties find  it  difficult  to  adjust.  These  are  challenges  to  us  as  much 
as  to  the  societies  themselves.  The  very  fact  that  the  societies  are 
changing  creates  continually  new  problems  which  the  societies 
have  to  learn  to  handle.  There  are  no  simple  or  cheap  solutions. 
Together  with  the  peoples  in  the  areas  of  rapid  social  change  we 
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must  face  the  fact  that,  even  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  it 
will  take  years  to  meet  their  just  aspirations.  Citizens  in  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to  share  with  their  overseas 
brothers  the  burden  of  frustrations  and  long-continued  effort. 

Our  Responsibility  as  Church  Members 

In  one  person  there  are  many  dimensions:  at  the  same  time  we 
are  church-members,  citizens,  professional  people,  workers,  in- 
vestors, etc.  We  cannot  in  our  actions  separate  political,  ethical, 
economic,  and  other  aspects  even  if  we  want  to.  No  matter  what 
we  do,  we  cannot  escape  the  consequences  of  our  actions.  And 
even  if  we  do  nothing,  we  shall  have  to  face  the  consequences. 

It  is  natural  that  we  think  of  our  Christian  responsibility  first 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  churches.  Missionaries  and 
other  Christian  workers  have  pioneered  in  the  areas  of  health, 
education,  and  development.  True  to  their  tradition  they  will 
continue  to  try  to  find  new  ways  of  serving  the  peoples  and  of 
satisfying  their  needs.  They  will,  as  before,  cheerfully  co-operate 
with  anyone,  private  or  governmental,  church  or  secular,  to 
achieve  the  will  of  God.  Christians  should,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  support  their  missionary  activities,  their  co-ordinated 
effort  in  Church  World  Service  and  the  Division  of  Interchurch 
Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
their  denominational  programs,  and  a multiplicity  of  services  de- 
signed to  meet  a variety  of  needs.  This  support  involves  giving 
money,  goods,  and  the  service  of  persons.  It  should  also  involve 
the  obligation  of  each  Christian  to  be  informed,  and  of  the 
churches  to  enable  their  members  to  acquire  information  and 
understanding. 

Our  Responsibility  as  Citizens 

Many  problems,  however,  cannot  be  solved  by  the  Church  or  by 
other  private  groups  alone.  Christians  are  also  citizens.  They  must 
influence  the  policy-making  of  their  government.  This  includes 
participation  in  the  selection  of  the  best  representatives  they  can 
find.  We  have  a responsibility  to  share  in  making  proper  laws 
and  formulating  of  the  proper  goals.  We  are  charged  with  making 
sacrifices  as  taxpayers. 

We  believe  that  substantially  larger  sums  of  money  should  be 
made  available  through  the  government  as  well  as  individual  and 
voluntary  groups  for  economic  development  in  the  areas  of  rapid 
social  change,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  countries  in  those 
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areas  establish  sound  economies.  We  strongly  believe  that  military 
and  economic  aid  should  be  separated.  At  the  present  time  only  a 
minor  fraction  of  so-called  foreign  aid  goes  for  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  proper.  We  note  with  approval  the  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  such  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  government  and  the  increased  support  being  given.  Yet 
the  problem  is  of  such  great  dimensions,  it  calls  for  a much  more 
substantial  program.  We  could  increase  our  support  at  least  four 
times  and  still  be  allocating  for  this  purpose  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  our  gross  national  product. 

Money  should  be  made  available  for  economic  development 
through  as  many  channels  as  can  be  usefully  employed,  both 
bilateral  and  increasingly  multilateral:  U.S.  and  UN  technical 
aid  programs,  the  new  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund,  increase  in 
the  capital  and  contributions  to  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  (World  Bank),  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  continued  support  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  support  of  the  proposed  International 
Development  Authority,  etc.  Even  though  some  time  will  elapse 
before  such  larger  sums  could  be  usefully  and  efficiently  em- 
ployed, we  feel  that  they  should  be  provided  to  make  long-range 
programing  and  flexibility  possible.  These  resources  should  be  in 
addition  to,  and  not  in  place  of,  private  aid  and  private  capital 
because  of  the  vast  needs  for  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  dams,  and 
other  basic  facilities  which  are  pre-requisite  for  subsequent  devel- 
opment but  do  not  have  an  immediate  pay-off. 

These  resources  must  be  used  wisely  and  effectively.  We  do  not 
believe  it  is  wise  to  attach  political  and  military  strings  to  eco- 
nomic aid.  But  the  scarcity  of  resources  imposes  the  need  for 
standards  of  efficient  use.  Waste  of  resources  is  a sin. 

We  are  concerned  that  decision-making  be  mutual.  It  is  neither 
our  task  nor  our  right  to  impose  on  others  what  we  think  they 
ought  to  want.  The  scarcity  of  physical  resources  and  of  experi- 
enced manpower  compared  to  the  need  make  it  imperative,  how- 
ever, to  develop  some  order  of  priorities. 

We  realize  that  we  have  our  own  problems,  such  as  urban  re- 
newal, more  adequate  care  of  the  old  and  sick,  the  need  for 
schools;  problems  which  are  as  legitimate  as  the  needs  of  our 
brothers  abroad.  We  are  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  these  prob- 
lems. We  urge  fellow-Christians  to  be  ready  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices  to  meet  these  goals  of  our  conscience,  to  be  ready  to  pay 
more  taxes  and  to  reduce  temporarily  our  own  consumption 
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standards  if  necessary.  To  the  extent  to  which  our  own  produc- 
tion increases  or  to  which  it  becomes  possible  to  reduce  arma- 
ments, the  required  sacrifices  become  smaller. 

We  are  aware  that  many  of  our  domestic  policies  will  have  rele- 
vance to  our  desire  to  help.  Christians  should  be  aware  of  the 
need  to  pursue  domestic  policies  which  will  raise  our  own  effi- 
ciency so  that  we  may  use  our  resources  more  effectively  for  all 
urgent  needs.  Unemployment  is  not  only  a personal  tragedy,  but  a 
waste  of  resources.  We  urge  Christians  to  support  the  reciprocal 
trade  program,  The  International  Trade  Organization,  and  the 
increased  use  of  our  surplus  commodities  to  further  economic 
development  as  well  as  alleviate  immediate  suffering. 

Although  we  talk  about  economics,  we  are  interested  in  the 
total  well-being  of  people.  Yet,  as  long  as  the  average  life  expec- 
tancy in  large  parts  of  the  world  is  less  than  30  years,  as  long  as 
there  are  periodic  famines  and  thousands  become  homeless 
through  disasters  that  could  be  averted,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
establish  the  minimum  basis  for  a decent  life. 

Responsibilities  in  the  Field  of  Business  and  Industry 

We  urge  that  American  enterprises  operating  abroad  make 
greater  efforts  to  carry  over  into  less  developed  areas  the  human 
and  social  gains  which  are  the  fruits  of  a century  and  a half  of 
business  and  labor  leadership  in  the  Western  world,  of  social 
awakening,  of  education,  and  of  legislation.  The  many  human 
costs  which  a generation  ago  were  outside  the  scope  of  “profit  and 
loss”  reckoning  are  now  increasingly  recognized  as  legitimate  and 
necessary  charges.  Many  business  operations  overseas  in  which 
American  capital  and  management  are  involved  now  make  pro- 
vision for  these  costs;  but  others  still  participate  in  socially  de- 
structive practices  such  as  restrictions  based  on  race,  forms  of 
migratory  labor  which  preclude  normal  family  life,  and  sub- 
marginal remuneration.  The  establishment  of  minimum  stand- 
ards in  this  field  should  be  the  joint  concern  of  ownership,  man- 
agement, and  trade-unionism.  Many  American  Christians  partici- 
pate in  one  or  another  of  these  categories,  and  have  the  special 
responsibility  of  their  basic  ethical  concern  for  other  people.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  Department  of  the  Church  and  Eco- 
nomic Life  give  continuing  attention  to  the  Christian  implica- 
tions of  American  involvement  in  overseas  investment  and  indus- 
trial development,  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  ecumeni- 
cal Christian  agencies. 
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Christian  Concern  with  Persons 

We  can  never  forget  that  our  central  concern  is  with  persons. 
This  concern  permeates  everything  we  do.  It  has  been  noted  that 
Christian  churches  and  missions  have  worked  for  decades  in  the 
area  of  technical  assistance,  having  pioneered  in  the  fields  of 
health,  medicine,  education,  agriculture,  and  social  welfare. 

The  human  factor  plays  the  crucial  role  in  all  programs. 
Trained,  competent,  and  devoted  leadership  is  essential  to  all 
development  programs.  Higher  education  and  technical  training 
must  have  high  priority.  International  visits  and  exchanges  are 
important  factors  in  promoting  mutual  understanding  and  in 
furthering  development. 

The  fellowship  which  Christians  have  together  has  produced  a 
succession  of  devoted  men  and  women  over  the  years  who,  learn- 
ing languages  and  cultures  of  other  countries,  have  identified 
themselves  with  their  peoples  and  have  been  able  to  make  out- 
standing contributions.  They  have  opened  up  channels  of  fellow- 
ship and  understanding,  of  interpretation  and  service,  which 
overleap  the  barriers  that  governments  too  often  face.  Thus  they 
make  it  possible  for  our  good  intentions  to  become  effective 
through  the  love  of  our  fellowmen  and  the  ecumenical  Christian 
fellowship.  In  addition  to  missionaries  many  thousands  of 
American  Christians  are  now  serving  overseas  in  a great  variety  of 
secular  capacities.  Their  potential  influence  is  incalculable. 

We  recommend  that  facilities  be  made  available  under  inter- 
denominational auspices  for  Christian  orientation,  training,  and 
guidance  of  American  personnel  entering  upon  service  overseas; 
that  links  of  mutual  helpfulness  be  formed  wherever  possible  be- 
tween such  persons  and  the  church  bodies  in  the  areas  where  they 
serve;  and  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  formation  of  a fellow- 
ship of  committed,  witnessing  Christians  engaged  in  professional 
service  overseas. 

We  recommend  also  that  provision  be  made  under  suitable 
auspices  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ecumenical  Placement  Service 
whereby  qualified  Christian  personnel  from  many  countries  could 
more  readily  be  found  for  professional  and  technical  service  with 
agencies  of  development. 
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Discussion  Guide 

Note  to  Leader:  If  the  group  does  not  have  background  information 
about  the  new  nations,  where  they  are  located,  their  governments,  pre- 
dominant religions,  races,  resources,  and  national  problems,  it  might  be 
useful  to  point  out  the  countries  on  a world  map.1  Different  members 
of  the  group  could  be  asked  to  come  prepared  to  speak  briefly  on  the 
new  nations  in  the  different  areas  of  the  world.  The  following  questions 
could  be  dealt  with  at  a single  meeting  or  a series  of  meetings  with  a 
session  devoted  to  each  of  the  three  sections  of  this  pamphlet. 

I.  Development  in  the  New  Member  States 

1.  What  needs  of  the  new  nations  do  you  believe  church 
women  could  help  fill  most  effectively? 

2.  Of  what  special  value  to  the  new  countries  is  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies?  What  areas  of 
work  would  be  of  greatest  interest? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  economic  independence  and 
political  independence?  What  effect  do  you  think  economic  condi- 
tions have  on  political  independence? 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  aid  by  one 
country  directly  to  another  country?  Assistance  through  inter- 
national organizations?  Do  you  think  the  U.S.  should  increase  the 
amount  of  its  own  aid  program,  or  should  more  aid  money  be 
channeled  through  the  UN  programs? 

5.  How  can  the  new  nations  attract  more  private  capital  to 
help  with  development  projects? 

6.  Which  factors  in  the  receiving  countries  could  do  most  to 
speed  economic  development:  attitudes  of  the  people;  good  ad- 
ministration; educated  individuals  with  skills;  the  availability  of 
large  government  loans?  How  can  people  within  a country  be 
encouraged  to  assume  more  responsibility  for  improving  their 
own  conditions? 

1 Africa — Libya,  1951:  Morocco,  1956;  Tunisia,  1956;  Sudan,  1956:  Ghana, 
1957;  Guinea,  1958 

Middle  East — Lebanon,  1943:  Jordan,  1946;  Iraq,  1946;  Israel,  1948;  United 
Arab  Republic,  1958 

Asia— Pakistan,  1947;  India,  1947:  Ceylon,  1948 

Southeast  Asia — Philippines,  1946;  Burma,  1948;  Indonesia,  1949;  Cambodia, 
1949;  Laos,  1949;  Malaya,  1957 

North  Atlantic — Iceland,  1944 
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II.  Changing  Role  of  Women 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  factors  speeding  advancement  of 
women  in  the  less  developed  areas? 

2.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  attitudes  related  to  the  position 
of  women  are  affected  by  UN  action  on  particular  problems? 

3.  What  has  been  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  Church  to- 
ward improving  conditions  affecting  women  in  the  new  nations? 

4.  How  is  the  position  of  women  in  a country  related  to  better 
social  conditions  and  more  effective  national  governments? 


III.  Overseas  Area  of  Rapid  Social  Change 

1.  Why  do  you  believe  Christians  should  be  prepared  to  share 
their  skills,  resources,  and  material  goods  with  those  living  in  the 
less  developed  lands? 

2.  How  is  the  adoption  of  suitable  legislation,  and  appropria- 
tion of  money  for  foreign  aid  by  Congress,  related  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Christians  and  the  mission  of  the  Church? 

3.  What  should  be  the  goals  for  which  Christians  extend 
overseas  aid?  Through  what  channels  should  Christians  give 
assistance:  the  churches;  church-related  organizations;  secular 
voluntary  organizations;  governments?  What  is  the  advantage  of 
each?  What  qualities  should  administrators  have? 

4.  What  steps  could  be  taken  by  churches  to  recruit  and  brief 
qualified  experts  for  technical  assistance  projects? 

5.  What  could  your  local  church  do  to  interest  suitable  young 
people  and  assist  them  in  obtaining  the  proper  training  and  place- 
ment in  overseas  economic  development? 

Suggestions  for  a Panel  Discussion 

Material  in  this  pamphlet  can  be  presented  by  three  persons 
using  the  subject.  Full  Partners  for  Peace. 

1st  Speaker:  The  Nations  as  Partners — New  and  Old; 

Large  and  Small  (Section  I) 

2nd  Speaker:  Partners  with  the  Women  Seeking  New  Op- 

portunities (Section  II) 

3rd  Speaker:  Our  Christian  Responsibility  towards  the 

Areas  of  Rapid  Social  Change  (Section  III) 
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Questions  for  Audience  Participation 

1.  What  new  responsibilities  do  we  as  citizens  have  as  a result 
of  the  movement  for  independence  in  the  non-western  world? 

2.  How  do  you  believe  the  move  for  greater  freedom  for 
women  in  the  new  countries  is  related  to  the  establishment  of 
stable  governments  and  the  furthering  of  Christian  ideals? 

3.  How  do  you  believe  the  presence  of  the  new  nations  on  the 
world  scene  should  affect  U.S.  foreign  policy  on  questions  relating 
to  colonialism,  world  trade,  foreign  aid,  nuclear  testing? 

4.  What  should  be  the  Christian  concern  for  adoption  of  legis- 
lation that  would  increase  trade  and  aid  to  the  new  nations  even 
though  it  was  detrimental  to  some  segment  of  our  economy? 

The  panel  could  be  followed  by  workshops  on  each  of  the 
three  sections  or  divided  into  buzz  groups  to  deal  with  an  action 
program  in  the  local  community. 

BIBLIOGAPHY 

A New  Approach  to  Foreign  Economic  Assistance,  National  Planning 
Association,  1606  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.C., 
May  1957,  250.  Statement  in  support  of  increased,  long-term  U.S.  aid 
program. 

Man’s  New  Hope,  J.  W.  Nixon.  The  Church  Peace  Union,  170  E.  64th 
St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.,  1957,  500.  Surveys  U.S.  and  UN  aid  programs 
to  underdeveloped  areas  from  a religious  point  of  view;  contains  dis- 
cussion questions,  a bibliography. 

The  Glorious  Liberty,  Cynthia  Wedel.  Publication  and  Distribution, 
120  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  350.  Discusses  freedom 
and  Christian  responsibility. 

The  Areas  of  Rapid  Change.  Social  Progress  February  1958,  150.  Avail- 
able from  Division  of  Christian  Life  and  Work,  National  Council  of 
Churches,  297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  Includes  discussion 
questions  and  suggested  programs  and  activities. 

The  American  Citizen’s  Stake  in  the  Progress  of  Less  Developed  Areas 
of  the  World  with  discussion  guide.  Eugene  Staley,  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO,  Revised  Edition,  1957,  500. 

The  Church  in  Southeast  Asia,  Winburn  T.  Thomas  and  Ralph  B. 
Manikam.  Friendship  Press,  N.  Y.  1956,  $1.25.  Two  theologians  eval- 
uate the  contributions  made  by  missionaries. 

The  World  is  Learning  Compassion,  F.  S.  Laubach,  Revell,  N.  Y.  1958, 
$3.50.  The  compassion  of  Christ  is  reaching  through  and  beyond  the 
church  to  save  the  world. 
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Order  the  following  from  Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Civic  Responsibilities  and  Increased  Participation  of  Asian  Women 
in  Public  Life,  UN  Seminar,  Bangkok,  1957,  Sales  H 57-IV-10,  500 
The  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women,  New  York,  1955, 
250.  Text  of  the  convention,  brief  historical  summary  of  women’s 
political  rights,  prepared  by  section,  Status  of  Women. 

Order  the  following  from  the  Supt.  of  Doc.,  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Africa — Its  Challenge  to  the  West,  Julius  C.  Holmes,  io0. 

Economic  Development  of  Underprivileged  Countries,  150. 
International  Aid  for  Underdeveloped  Areas,  W.  M.  Kotschnig,  io0. 
The  United  Nations — Challenge  of  a New  Age,  F.  O.  Wilcox,  io0. 

Order  the  following  from  World  Council  of  Churches,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Obstacles  to  the  Co-operation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Working  Life — 
In  Public  Service,  Consultation  Odense,  Denmark,  1958,  350. 

The  Christian  Approach  to  Women’s  Questions — Freedom  of  Mar- 
riage— Freedom  of  Work,  Consultation  Geneva,  March  1958,  350. 
The  Common  Christian  Responsibility  Toward  Areas  of  Rapid  Social 
Change,  WCC  Study,  Progress  Report  1955-1958,  750. 

Order  the  following  from  World  Affairs  Center,  345  E.  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A Sacred  Trust,  UN  Pub.  1957,  250.  Work  of  the  United  Nations  for 
dependent  peoples  and  trust  territories. 

Awakening  Africa — Threat  or  Promise?  Fact  Sheet,  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  1958,  15 0.  Includes  map  of  Africa,  basic  data  on  each 
country,  major  problems  facing  the  area,  U.S.  policies. 

Community  Study  Series,  200  ea.  Pamphlets  on  the  following  new 
nations — Burma,  Ceylon,  Iraq,  Israel,  Jordan,  Libya,  Malaya,  Mo- 
rocco, Philippines,  Tunisia. 

Helping  South  East  Asia  to  Help  Itself,  UN  Pub.  1957,  150.  Eye- 
witness accounts  of  UN  technical  assistance  programs. 

Women  and  Technical  Assistance,  UN  Pub.  1958,  350 — Work  of  wo- 
men for  the  improvement  of  conditions  affecting  women  and  children. 

Friend  to  Friend,  Pearl  Buck  and  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  John  Day,  New 
York,  1958,  $2.50.  Conversations  between  two  persons  who  understand 
both  Asia  and  America. 

Ideas  People  Peace,  Chester  Bowles,  Harper,  New  York,  1958,  $1.25.  The 
task  of  creating  global  conditions  which  would  encourage  co-opera- 
tion. 

New  Era  in  the  Non-Western  World,  Edited  by  Warren  S.  Hunsberger, 
Cornell  University  Press,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1959,  $3.00. 

The  Nature  of  the  Non-Western  World,  Vera  M.  Dean,  Mentor  Books, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  1957,  500.  Analyzes  the  beliefs  and  emotions  by 
which  the  non-western  world  lives.  Includes  a bibliography. 
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FILMSTRIPS 


Obtain  from  Film  Section,  United  Nations,  New  York,  N.Y.  Price  $3.00  each  prepaid. 

For  Economic  Progress.  47  frames.  How  the  UN’s  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  stimulates  and  co-ordinates  economic  progress. 

For  Social  Progress.  47  frames.  How  the  UN’s  program  for  social 
progress  is  stimulated  and  co-ordinated  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

Progress  Through  Sharing  Skills.  40  frames.  How  people  are  sharing 
skills  through  UN  technical  assistance  programs. 

The  Middle  East  and  the  United  Nations.  50  frames.  How  the  Middle 
East  is  working  out  some  of  its  economic,  social,  and  political  prob- 
lems. 

Working  Together.  Part  1 — A Picture  Report  on  Economic  Progress 
in  Latin  America.  56  frames.  Part  II — A Picture  Report  on  Social 
Progress  in  Latin  America.  60  frames. 

Obtain  from  Church  World  Service,  215  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y.  Price  $3.50  each 
prepaid. 

Lifeline.  77  frames.  Black  and  white.  Program  of  the  churches  as  it 
brings  a chance  of  life  to  millions  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

Travelin’  Man.  75  frames.  Color.  Some  of  the  countries  where  the 
churches  help  those  in  dire  need. 

FILMS 

Obtain  from  Contemporary  Films,  Inc.,  267  West  25th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Road  to  Independence.  30  minutes.  Black  and  white.  Rental  $7.00. 
Cites  recent  developments  in  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Nyasaland,  and  other 
colonial  territories  where  political  evolution  has  been  striking. 
Journey  from  Etsa.  30  minutes.  Black  and  white.  Rental  57.00.  Vil- 
lage life  on  the  coast  of  Ghana,  the  character  and  aspirations  of  the 
people. 

Obtain  from  World  Affairs  Center  for  the  U.S.,  345  E.  46th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Expanding  World  Relationships.  11  minutes.  Black  and  white.  Ren- 
tal, $3.00.  Development  of  economic  and  social  interdependence. 

Africa  Awakens.  29  minutes.  Black  and  white.  Rental,  $8.00.  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara,  with  emphasis  on  problems  of  emerging  nations, 
economic  development,  and  tensions  in  multi-racial  countries. 

New  South  Asia.  30  minutes.  Black  and  white.  Rental,  55*oo.  Social 
and  economic  progress  in  India,  East  and  West  Pakistan,  Burma,  Cey- 
lon, and  Indonesia. 

Question  in  Togoland.  20  minutes.  Color.  Rental  57-50.  The  UN 
plebiscite  and  the  decision  of  the  people  to  become  part  of  Ghana. 
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